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ABSTRACT 

This paper presents the theory that altruistic 
motives develop out of the synthesis of empathic distress and the 
child's increasingly sophisticated cognitive develo pment ^ especially 
his level of self-other differentiation. An examination of empathy 
and the sense of other is included, followed by a discussion of 
empathic distress^ various forms of synpathetic distress, cognitive 
mediation, personal and existential guilt, and some hypotheses about 
socialization that derive from the theory. A review of research on 
object permanence in infants, role taking in early childhood, and 
identity in later childhood is also included. (SET) 
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I'MPATHY, ROLE-TAKING, GUILT, AND DEVELOPllENT OF ALTRUISTIC MOTIVES* 

Martin L. Hoffman 

Department of Psychology 
University of Michigan 

I . Introducti^^ 

Several years ago a young woman, Kitty Genovese, was attacked and killed 
on tliG streets of New lork. The knifing took place in full view of several 
dozen people watching from apartment windows but no one came to her aid or 
even called the police. This incident was viewed by social scientists and 
la^onen alike as a sad reflection on the lack of concern for others that char- 
acterizes our contemporary society. Perhaps more than any other event, it 
served to stimulate enormous interest in the study of altruistic behavior. 

The fact that it took an incident of such monstrous proportions to prod 
psychology into taking on this line of research may reflect certain value 
orientations of Western society. Though the ethical norms of our traditional 
religions stress the importance of altruism, consideration and helping others 
the striving individualism of the culture places obstacles in the way of such 
behavior. The society places a positive value on altruism but also sends 
mixed messages about it; for example, altruistic behavior is often suspect, 
regarded as manipulative or as serving the instrumental needs of the actor wh 
really has something to gain from the help he gives others. Behaving aluru*- 
istically may also be viewed as a means of demonstrating one*s superiority 
over the other person, as an unwanted intrusion on the o therms privacy, or 
even as a sign of insensitivity to the other's pride in his ability to help 
himself. The point is not that these interpretations lack substance — they 
often do fit reality — but that the cynical stress on the selfish basis of 
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altruism helps undermine the positive value society places on it. 

Western psychology, too, seems to have evolved along lines antithetical 
to giving consideration for others a central place in the overall view of 
personality. The doctrinaire view has been that altruistic behavior can al- 
ways be explained ultimately in terms of instrumental self-serving motives in 
the actor. This is apparent in psychoanalytic theory which has generally as- 
sumed that the individual's willingness to give up more than he gains involves 
the suppression and transformation of primitive impulses and self-orienced 
motives, in the service of avoiding guilt or anxiety. Interestingly, this 
view also fits well with the behavioristic assumption that complex motives 
such as altruism derive from the operation of more basic biological drives and 
that all altruistic acts are therefore instrumentally motivated — directly 
or vicariously serving the needs of the actor. Finally, the non-deficiency 
theorists like Maslow have either ignored altruistic motivation or simply as- 
sumed without justification that it is one manifestation of self-fulfillment; 
they have not, for example, examined the seeming contradiction between altru- 
ism and the search for peak experience. 

The theory of evolution has typically stressed self preservation and 

other egoistic motives. It can be argued equally well, however, that there 

must have been selection for altruistic motives since at least in the early 

periods of human existence some form of cooperative activity and group life — 

hence some degree of subordination of the individual's interests in favor of 
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the group — were necessary for survivalt Campbell (1965) has made the in- 
teresting suggestion that the joint presence of both egoistic and aiLruistic 
tendencies has greater survival value than either alone or than a more consis- 
tent intermediate tendency because of the varied and multiply contingent 
nature of the environment; that is, while sometimes egoistic behavior was 
functional for survival, at other times altruistic behavior was functional* 
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Whether or not Campbell's lorrulation is C(>rrcct, there seenis to bo no .i 

priori reason to assume that one motive system — the egoistic or the altruis- 
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tic — ia inherently norc powerful than the other. It seems mere plausible :*> 
think of both as being present: each being called forth in certain siluntions 
but not in others; each being more nurtured in certain societies auti Individ- 
ual socialisation settings tl*.an in otliers. In these terns Western so**iety ho> 
perhaps fostered rhe egoistic more than the altruistic, while the Kastorn 
nations in recent decades appear to be placing more stress on ihe .lltrui^cie. 

Our assumption then is that man is innately capable of both egoistic and 
altruistic motivation, and our aim here is to propose a theory of how the Uic-- 
ter may develop in the individual. First, a brief look at the relevant re- 
search literauure to see if it is at all supportive of the idea that altruis- 
tic behavior may be based on other than selfish motives. 

In the research altruism has been implicitly defined as any purposive 
action on behalf of someone else that involves a net cost to the actor. Two 
types of altruistic behavior have been studied: (a) rescue or helping another 
in distress and (b) sharing or making an anonymous donation to someone in 
need. The main focus has been on factors in the situation or in the person 
that momentarily govern these responses. The research on children has dealt 
mainly with age differences and the effects of observing a model who engages 
in sharing behavior, for example, makes a small donation to charity. And the 
theoretical concepts guiding the research typically pertain to imitation or to 
the arousal of norms of reciprocity, equity, or social responsibility which 
presumably already exists in the individual, rather than the origins of altru- 
istic motivation. The research has been reviewed by Krebs (1971), Bryan and 
London (1970), and Staub (In press). 

The research presents a less bleak picture than that depicted in the 



social conimuiuary following the Genovese incident. Thus a number of stuu»oi^ 
«how that many people who do not offer help when other bystanderH are probcnL 
will often do so when alone, perhaps because only then does the individual 
feel t)je focus of responsibility to help is on himself (Darley t» Latani, I96h; 
Latanfc fi» Rodin, 1969) • In the studies reported thus far anywhere from a si^c- 
able minority to all of the sutj:.cts have been found to help the vicLin., ii\c 
exact number depending on personality and situational factors. /Vnong Liu r.or^ 
dramatic studies indicating a tendency to help when the need clear <\nc, un- 
ambiguous, three stand out. In one it was found that among adults who 
they heard (over earphones) someone having an epileptic fit, 85 percent oi 
those who believed they were aione attempted to help — and 90 percent v^: 
these acted within a minute (Darley & Latan*^, 1968). In another study i chc 
subjects intervened upon hearing a maintenance man fall and cry out in agony, 
the average reaction time being under nine seconds (Clark and Word, 1972). 
Perhaps even more impressive because of the greater cost to the actor is 
Schwartz's (1970) report that 59 percent of his adult subjects indicated 
willingness to donate blood marrow to a stranger descri'^ed as desperately 
needing it in order to live, even though they were warned in advance thau 
would have to take a general anesthetic, spend a day in the hospital, and be 
sore for several days afterwari. 

The findings with children are less dramatic but consistent. Murphy 
(1937) reports that the nursery school children she observed who had the neo- 
essary coping skills typically offered help to other children in distress. 
Using more structured observations of normal and retarded children in two age 
groups (3-5 and 8--10 year olds), Severy and Davis (1971) found that 35 to 57 
percent of the opportunities to help others were acted upon by the children. 
These figures are consistent with those obtained by Staub (1970, 1971) in a 
more controlled laboratory setting. Staub found that approximately half of the 



second- to fourth-grade ciiildrun in nis study left what tl)ey were ^loinji; to 
help a crying child in the next room — which is particularly interesting in 
view of the usual restraint shown by young cliildren in laboratory studies. 
Though fewer sixth graders offered help in the same situation half of those 
who had been given prior permission to enter the room did so, as did ovor 
90 percent of a seventh grade sample. 

The one monumental exception to the altruistic trend in the resoarca i,^ 
Milgram's (1963) finding that adult males will administer high levels of 
electric shock on instruction from the experimenter, despite strong feelings 
of compassion for the victim. Although this finding must make us less san- 
guine about the altruistic potentialities at least of Western man, it sho^:la 
Lie noted that by making the subject the observer rather than the person re- 
sponsible for administering the shock Tilker (1970) obtained quite different 
results. The sub-jects not only showed compassion as the shock levels were in- 
creased out often intervened to stop the experiment, despite the instructions 
to the contrary and the continuing opposition from the person administering 
the shock./^ 

It seems reasonable to conclude from the research t^.a most people of all 
ages tend to help others in distress, although they may not do -^o when more 
powerful competing motives such as obedience to authority are also aroused. 

The mere fact that people tend to help others of course tells us notning 
aoout their underlying motivation for doing so. There is some evidence, how- 
ever, that helping others is not associated with deprived need states in the 
actor, an association that would be expected if helping were a primarily e^o- 
istic-need-sati jfying act. Thus Murphy (1937) reports that though some of trie 
nursery school child *s helpful acts seemed calculated to win adult approval 
v?**fe , many obviously were not (e.g., shoving an attacker away from the victim and 

instances in which the child's attention is fixed on the victim and he is in- 
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tensely conccrnud and clearly oblivious to olihers about him). Murphy al:.o vc- 
ports that the children who seemed most concerned about others in u*.sLi'i\sh" 
were among the more popular and emotionally secure members of the group, 
block reports a similar positive relation between helpin^^ behavior and such 
personal attributes as emotional security and self confidence.^ And, Staub 
and Sherk (1970) obtained a negative correlation between making c.iariLabU 
donations and the need for social approval in childrun. 

There is also evidence that situationally induced feelings ol well being 
rather than deprivation c jncribute to helping behavior. Several iriVest igators , 
for example, have found that succeeding on a task increases the disposition ol 
adults to help others (Berkowitz & Connor, 1966; Isen, 1970), Success experi- 
ences have also been found to increase helping behavior in children (Isen, 
Horn, 6t Rosenhan, In press), as has a prior friendly interaction with an 
adult (Staub, In press),. The contribution of a positive mood to prosocial 
action has also been illustrated by Moore, Underwood, and Rosenhan (1973) who 
asked seven- to eight-year-old children to think of things that made theia hap- 
py or sad. Subsequently, when given an opportunity to donate money to other 

children, those who had experienced positive affect gave more than those: Vi.o 
had experienced negative affect. 

It thus appears that helping and sharing, though often viewed as ef- 
fective means of gaining rewards such as social approval do not characterize 
the very people who have the greatest need for these rewards; nor are these 
behaviors associated with the arousal of egoistic needs in the situation. 
This makes sense when we realize that egoistic need deprivation very likely 
leads to a state of preoccupation with the self — with one's own needs, hopes 
and fears. Such concern for the self should be expected to interfere with 
the individual's inclination to help others, rather than contribute to it* A 
state of well being and need fulfillment, on the other hand, may very well 
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faciliiaic prusociai bchcivior because it rccivicuj prc:ssurob LowiUu L\<oi:->tu: 
seif-conccrn, leaving, the person more open and rc.^ponsivo lo the nccv.;^ o; 
others. 

That people help others wlien tiicir own needs are not salient, indeed 
wiien they arc in a state of well being rather than want» suggests at the very 
least that helping behavior does not typically serve the actor's ego^sti*. 
needSi This lends credence to the view that an altruistic iaotivc syste " 
separate from the egoistic may exist within the individual. Further evidence 
lor an independent altruistic motive comes from the finding by Weiss, Boyer, 
Lombardo, and Stitch (1973) that an instrumental response (pu^^hing a button) 
can be learned and maintained when the only reinforcement present is the 
deliverance of another person from suffering (terminating shock)- Further- 
more, the reinforcement function of the altruistic act resembles that of con- 
ventional nonaltruistic reinforcers, for example, its latency is affected >y 
the magnitude of the reinf orcenient (the subject acted more quickly when the 
shock level ana tiuniber of distress cues from the victim were increased). If 
altruistic action can thus produce its own reinforcement, it is further evi- 
dence for the existence of an altruistic motive. 

The notion of a motive to act on behalf of others without anticipating 
direct benefit to the actor is therefore plausible, however fragile it may 
appear in our society. It thus seems reasonable to think of the motivation 
underlying a prosocial act as having altruistic as well as egoistic compo- 
ents. The remainder of this paper will be taken up with a theorecical ac- 
count of the development of the altruistic component. The scheme which \vi.l.l 
be presented rests ultimately on the human capacity to experience cae inner 
states of others wiio are not in the same situation. It attempts to p^li to- 
gether what is known about the individual's affective response to another 



person*^ d'.strtuss (enpathy, sympathy, vuiilt'), on the one hand; and cogni.ivr 
'levelopmunt and role- taking on the other. 

II, Affective Response to Another's Distress 
KmpaLhy pertains to the involuntary, at time forceful, experiencing 
another person's emotional state rather than a more pertinent and appropr.iat 
response to one's own actual situation. The emotion is elicited eitrior ov 
expressive cues which directly reflect the other's feelings or by other kind 
of cues which convey the affective impact of external events on him. 

The tendency to respond empathically to another in distress aas lonf» 
been noted in children and adults. Lois Murphy (1937) in her classic study 
described numerous instances of empathic responses in nursery school childre 
anc concluded that "experiencing distress when another is in disriess seens 
primitive, naive, reasonably universal*' — as natural a response as anger is 
to threats to the self (and, as in anger, only its specific form due to 
learning) . Feshbach and Roe (1968) found that 4-7-year-old children typical 
ly gave empathic responses to a series of slide sequences depicting other 
children in different affective situations. College students respona affc..- 
tLvely, as indicated by physiological measures, when observing another per.so 
being administered electric shock or heat, or failing in a task (Berger, 196 
Craig & Weinstein, 1965; Stotland, 1969; Tomes, 1964; Weiss et al . , 1973). 
Ciore and Jeffrey (1972) found that watching someone in a wheel chair Tor an 
hour produced feelings of empathy and diminished potency in the obsei-'ver. 
The exception to the trend is Lerner (1970) v'ho reports that adult subjects 
often lower their estimation of someone perceived as a victim rather ihan eai 
pathize with him. There is evidence, however, that this may be due to an 
experimentally induced set to scrutinize the victim (Aderman & Berkowitz, 
1970). 
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The various explanations for empaLhic distress boil down to two basic 
ci.aHBical conditioning paradigms • The earliest one developmentally begins 
with the bodily transfer of tension from the caretaker to the infant through 
physical handling* For example, when the mother experiences distress her 
body may stiffen, with the result that the child (if he is being handled at 
that time) also experiences aistress. Subsequently, the mother^ s Tacinl and 
verbal expressions that initially accompanied her distress ^an serve as con- 
ditioned stimuli that evoke the distress response in che child. Furthermore, 
through stimulus generalization, similar expressions by other persons become 
capable of evoking distress in the chi"'a. 

The second, later process r*4volves a situation in which distress cues 
from another person which iresemble stimuli associated with the actor ^s own 
actual painful experiences in the past, now evoke the unpleasant affect as- 
sociated with those experiences. A simple example is the child who cuts riin- 
self , feels the pain, and cries. Later on, he sees another child cut himself 
and cry. The sight of the blood, the sound of the cry or any other distress 
cue from the other child associated with the observer's o;^m prior experience 
of pain, can now elicit the unpleasant affect that was initially a part of 
that experience. 

In both processes the observer's empathic distress is due to the similar- 
ity between distress cues from another person and stimuli associated with his 

. ^. . ... 7,8 ^ 

own actual distress experiences in the past. me second is more ir.rporta:it 

for our purposes, however. Because it is neither confined to early inian^y 
nor limited to distress originating in tensions communicated mechanically by 
the caretaker, it opens up the possibility of a multiplicity of distress ex- 
periences with which the child can empathize. 



l.?;i |)Mih y a nd alttutsn * The posniblo contribution of crapathy to al:rui.s:. 
hn.s lon^; boon noted in thr literature. In 1924 Stern suggested that ompathy 
Lontribuliis to such acts as attempting to comfort, help, or avenge a distrori- 
.seci pcrsw>n. Isaacs t,acniiarly viewed empathy as one root of reciproc- 

ity, nhe abiliiy to take turnri, and to cooperate with active sharing. Anci 
Anna Freud (1937), in u cussing altruistic surrender, saw the individi^ax as 
pri.jectint; his own needs to others and then gaining vicarious gratif icacion 
1 rom his efforts to satisfy these needj-- More recently it has been suggesced 
that the parent's use of induction (discipline techniques which point v.p the 
harmful consequences of the child's act for others) cor tributes to moral 
development partly because it arouses empathy for the victim of the child's 
actions (Hoffman, 1963, 1970a, 1970b; Hoffman and Saltzstein, 1960, 1967). Aron- 
freed and Paskal (1965, 1966) have proposed a two-stage theory: empathic dis- 
tress results from observing another's distress in close association with 
one's own experience of distress; the altruistic act is then acquired by ob- 
serving another person's altruistic act in conjunction with the reduction of 
one's own empathic distress. This is similar to Murphy's (1937) two-stage 
theory except that she did not specify the type of reinforcement involved an 
the acquisition of the overt act. 

These writers have stressed the affective and reinforcing properties oi 
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empathy, to the relative neglect of the cognitive. Since cognitive processes 
help determine how even the simplest emotion is experienced, the san^e must be 
true for a complex emotional experience like empathy. It seems likely, for 
example, that the actor experiences not only the feelings but also the per- 
ceptions, thoughts and wishes of the other pf^^son, as well as images or his 
own past distress and the actions of others that helped relieve it — which 
may serve as cues to what might be done in the immediate siruation. These 



cognitions would have obvious ramifications for altruistic motivation and 
action. More fundamentally, since empathy is a response to cues about the ai 

fective state of others it must d'-ipend to a great extent on the actor's ^'og- 
nitive developraent> especially his level of self-other differentiation* We 
now turn to an examination of self-other differentJ :ion, following whicn an 
attempt will be made to combine it with empathy to account for tne develop- 
ment of altruistic motives* 

III* Development of a Sense of the Other 

The literature bearing on development of a sense of the other can be or- 
ganized around three topics: attainment of object permanence in infancy, rol 
taking especially in early childhood, and identity in later chijdhooc anc 
adolescence. Since our aim is a developmental synthesis of enpathy anc c^-* 
sense of the other it is esential to estimate, within the limits of availiirle 
data, the age at which each of these capabilities exist. 
A« Object "Permanence " 

To have a sense of the other means at the very least to be aware of the 
other's existence as a separate entity from the self. The young infant ap- 
parently lacks such awareness. Objects, ev :nts, and people are not experi- 
enced as distinct from the self. The infant, for example, makes no distinc- 
tion between sounds that he has produced and sounds that are independent of 
him. It is not until about six to eight months of age, according to Piaget, 
that he begins to organize the fleeting images making up his world into dis- 
crete objects and to experience them as separate from his biologically deter- 
niiaed sensations. The main evidence for this comes from studies of object 
displacement. If a desired object is hidden behind a screen before the in- 
fant's eyes he will, before six months of age, lose interest in it, as though 
it no longer existed. After that age he will typically remove the screen to 
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obtain thu hidJ-2n object. This shows that the infant is r.vow capable of le- 
producing internalJy the image of an object external to him, and maintaining 
the Image long enougp for it to guide him to ti.j obje!t. The infant's sense 
of the object is highly limited, however, not only because it is short lived 
but also bi^cause the screen, which remains in view, appears to bt necessary as 
a sign of tie object's presence. The evidence for this is the fact that the 
infant wil3 not go after an object that has been invisibly displaced (i.e., 
first hidaen visibly behind a screen and then while still out of sighc, 'r.'^l- 
den behind another screen) until approximately 18 months. At that age cne 
child will retrieve a toy after several successive invisible displacements, 
which indicates that he can then evoke the image of an object even when there 
is nothing in sight to attest to its existence. From this pattern of behavior 
Piaget and others infer that it is not until about 18 months that the child 
shows the beginning of true object permanence, that is, the beginning of a 
stable sense of the separate existence of physical objects even when they arc 
outside of his immediate perceptual field. 

The development of "permanence" with respect to persons is more important 
for our purposes. Piaget has suggested that this occurs before object perma- 
nence and the research literature is generally supportive. Consider the work 
on infant attachment and the related phenomenon of stranger anxiety which hai:. 
Oiften been observed as early as seven month:3. The fact that the child re- 
sponds positively to the mother and cries at the approach of a stranger indi- 
cates that he can discriminate the two. It also suggests that he is capable 
-^f matching the image of the mother who is absent, against the iimneaiaceiy 
evoked image of the stranger. Perhaps, as suggested by Spitz (1950), the 
stranger first evokes the image of the mother with all its positive associa- 
tions and expectations, but when the stranger comes close enough the child 
recognizes it is not the mother and then cries out of disappointment- In any 



i^aoc , ti.c CAxbleacc of straaticr aiixialy su^;gests ihm as early as iju'von iViOr.r' 
liie cl.i4..i can carry an internal ima^jG of a preferred person. "^^ Wiiirunor liiO 
iiiia^ci can be evoked spontaneously or only by a stimulus having elements in 
common with tliis person (such as a stranger) is noL known. 

A direct comparison of person and object pernumence has been made by 
Bell (1970) who tested the chile's ability to retrieve (a) a toy ..nd (b) his 
actual mother when visibl/, and invisibly, uisplacea. Person perraanenv"^o w.is 
found to exceed object permanence by several months in most subjects. This 
study suffers from a lack of controls > for example, the motier was a larger 
and mure familiar stimulus than the toy and was hidden in more faniliar sur- 
roundings, benind familiar items. Seeing uhe mother move around and hice a 
different places must have been intrinsically more interesting to the child. 
Ariu of course the child must have been more nighly motivated to regain a dis- 
appearing mother than a toy. For these very reasons, however, finding the 
mother may have provided a truer test of the child's actual cognitive capac- 
ity — although it would be useful to know whether the crucial factor was 
motivation, familiar surrounds, --^r the animation of the object. In any case, 
the sense of the other under highly motivating conditions is pertinent tor our 
purposes, and the evidence suggests that early in the second year of life ir.c 
child has a sense of the motiier — and perhaps other persons whom he values 
and interacts with frequently — as a separate physical entity. Just iiow long 
he remains aware of the mother's existence following her departure is not 
known, although the research suggests he can hoxd her image for at lease a few 
moments. From then on, the period of retention presumably increases ^radaa;ly 
with age. 
B- Role Taking 

Having attained a sense of the separate existence of persons, the chile's 
sense of the other is still highly limited. He is bound up in his ouoi point 



of view which he regards as absolute; the world exists as he perceives it. 
Though aware of the other's existence as a physical entity, he does not yet 
know that others have inner states of their own and he tends to attribute to 
them characteristics that belong to him* According to Piaget, it is not un- 
til about seven or eight years of age that this egocentrism begins to give 
way to the recognition that others have their own perspective* The research 
by and large supports Piaget 's view, although its emphasis has been heavily 
cognitive as to both the type of role taking studied (perceptual and cogni- 
tive rather than affective) and the measures used* 

Consider first the studies of perceptual role taking, defined by Flavell 
as "the ability to estimate how the other person literally perceives a situa- 
tion, rather than what he thinks or feels about it,*' t^;hich have been reported 
by Piaget and Inhelder (1956), Flavell (1968), Lovell (1959), and Selman 
(1971). The procedures used are variants of the classic one devised by Pia- 
get in which the child is seated facing a scale model of three mountains and 
tested for his ability to predict how it would look to another child seated a 
various positions around it* The problem with these measures is that the 
presence of the other person is incidental. The child could just as well 
have been alone and asked what he would see if he weie located elsewhere in 
the room. In other words, the skill tested bears on the child's conception o 
space and his competence in spatial relations — more specifically, the abili 
ty to imagine how things would look from different vantage points. "^"^ It does 
not bear on assessing feelings and thoughts except when these are affected by 
the physical surrounds and the actor who is located elsewhere must mentally 
juxtapose himself in order to see the same physical cues seen by the ouher 
person. The tasks, in short, pertain to a cognitive skill which may contri- 
bute to role taking under certain conditions but is not an essential part of 
the role taking process* 



In other role taking studies the subju^ct is placed in the situation oi 
communicating a message to someone whose perspective is deficient in some re- 
spect, for example, he is much younger than the subject or handicapped by be- 
ing blindfolded (Flavell, 1968). Or, the subject *s task is to predict the 
cognitive response of someone who has limited information (Flavell, 196S; 
Chandler & Greenspan, 1972). In Flavell *s study, which is representative, th 
child is shown an ordered series of seven pictures which, comic-strip fashion 
illustrate a story. After the child has narrated the story, the experimenter 
removes three of the pictures, leaving a four-picture sequence. The set of 
pictures was constructed in such a way that the four-picture sequence illus- 
nates a story that is very different from the seven-picture sequence. A 
second experimenter then enters the room and the subject is told that this 
individual has never seen any of the pictures before. The subject's task is 
to predict the story he thinks the adult would tell on the basis of seeing 
only the set of four pictures; and probe questions are asked to assess the 
reasoning behind his predictions. The question may be raised here too as to 
whether it is primarily role taking that is being tested, or some other cog- 
nitive skill that may contribute to role taking. Flavell found that the de- 
tails of the stories given by younger subjects in response to the seven- 
picture sequence often seemed to influence the responses they gave to the 
four-picture sequence. His explanation is that these children may have had 
difficulty in maintaining the ^'other^s supposedly fresh and naive perspective 
vis-a-vis the four pictures" because of the intrusion of che child Vs already 
formed perspective based on the seven pictures. I would suggest that there 
may have been no clash of perspectives at all and as in the perceptual role- 
taking research, the presence of the other person was incidental to the task, 
'''he young children may have failed simply because they could not keep the 
details of both stories separately in mind and thus could not prevent the 
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details of the first story from intruding when answering probe questionss 
about their responses to the second. The subjects who succeeded on the task, 
on the ul'-'-ar hand, had the necessary cognitive skills to hold the first story 
in abeyance while constructing and answering questions about the second* The 
processes required for the task, then, might have been first, cognitively 
processing the test materials and second, attributing the outcome of this 
processing to the other person. Here again, what may be involved are cogni- 
tive skills which may often contribute to role taking because they help the 
child logically derive the response of the other but which are not a neces- 
sary part of the role-taking process since they do not require that he ad- 
dress himself to the other person's inner states. 

Flavell also used an entirely different role taking measure, in which 
the child was asked to pretend to choose from among several items — a silk 
stocking, necktie, toy truck, doll, and adult book — those which he would 
give as gifts to his mother, father, teacher, brother or sister. The appro- 
priateness of the child's choices determined his role taking score. This 
task lacks the problems associated with the previously described measures 
since it requires less cognitive processing — just a simple matching of each 
item to a particular category of person. It also requires the subject to 
orient himself to a greater degree to the other person. It may not be a true 
role-taking task, however, since success or failure may turn on the child's 
prior knowledge about the preferences of the different classes of people. 

There is a small body of research dealing directly with the ability to 
infer another person's emotions in different situations. Borke (1971) told 
3-8-year-old children stories in which the main character might be perceived 
as happy, sad, afraid, or angry and then gave them blank faces to fill in 
with the appropriate expression. While significant age differences were 
reported on most stories, on *^happy" and "afraid*' stories the majority of even 
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the youngesu children were correct in their identifications. "Sad" stories 
were correctly interpreted by a majority of 5-6 year olds and "angry" scories 
were not accurately perceived by a majority of any age group. Borke conclud- 
ed that children as young as three years can successfully abandon their own 
egocentric viewpoints to adopt the point of view of another. Chandler and 
Greenspan (1972) showed cartoon sequences depicting the same four emotions to 
v-.hildren in grades one through seven and asked them to describe the feelings 
of the central characters. All age levels mastered this task, thus confirm- 
ing Borke* s results. In the second part of the experiment subjects were re- 
shown the cartoons and asked to reinterpret the situation from the point of 
\iev of a late-arriving bystander who missed out on the important antecedent 
events. The younger subjects were inept at this task: 85 percent of them 
erred in assigning to the bystander information available only to themselves- 
an error made by only four percent of the older subjects. Chandler and Green 
span conclude that Borke 's interpretation is wrong: The young child can not 
assume perspectives which are different from his own. Their study may be 
criticized on the grounds that the measure confounds role taking with cogni- 
tive and verbal skills. A previous study by Burns and Cavey (1957) would 
seem to support their criticism of Borke, however. Three-to-six-year-old 
children were shown pictures in which the expression of the main character 
was incongruent with the situation (frowning at his birthday party). When 
asked to describe how the character felt, the five- and six-year-olds re- 
sponded appropriately. The three- and four-year-olds typically did not per- 
ceive the incongruity and judged the pictures in terms of how they would feel 

in the situation, thus showing they cannot perceive feelings of others that 
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differ from their own. 

To summarize, the dominant focus of the research has been perceptual and 
cognitive role taking and the tasks used typically put a premium on cognitive 
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and verbal skills. One must liave these skills to perform the task. Requiring 
cognitive operations beyond the child's capacity may thus mask his actual 
role-taking capability. It follows that to estimate how early in life the 
child can take another's role requires evidence fiom studies employing mea- 
sures that are minimally complex cognitively. Thus far only Selman's (1971) 
measure even comes close to this ideal. Selman's subjects were given a simple 
concept-sorting task and asked to predict what choices would be made on a 
similar task by another child from whom one of the test items had been hidden. 
Nearly all six-year-old subjects could perform the task, while younger sub- 
jects did poorly. This fits well with Burns and Cavey's results and the two 
studies together suggest that role taking becomes possible at about five or 
six years of age, which is a year or two earlier than Piaget's estimate. The 
question may be asked whether still younger children would show evidence of 
role taking in tasks requiring even less cognitive processing, for example, 
where the child already has the information necessary for assessing the other 
person's thoughts and feelings in the situation and is maximally motivated. 
To provide a tentative answer requires drawing on anecdotal evidence in natu- 
ral settings familiar to the child. 

First, though Flavell concludes from his research that the budding aware- 
ness of perspective difference does not occur until about six years of age, 
he gives several anecdotal examples of cognitive role taking in four- and 
five-year-olds. An incident which I observed involved a still younger child. 
Marcy, aged 20 months, was in the playroom of her home and wanted a toy that 
her sister Sara was playing with* She asked Sara for it but Sara refused 
vehemently. Marcy then paused, as if reflecting on what to do, and then 
began rocking Sara's favorite rocking horse (which Sara never allowed anyone 
to touch), yelling "Nice horsey I Nice horsey T', and keeping her eyes on Sara 
all the time. Sara came running angrily, whereupon Marcy immediately ran 
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arouno :^ar\i airccily to the toy and grabbed it* Without analyzing tno f i 
complexity of Marcy^s behavior, it is evident from her actions that she haa 
deliberately set about Ivirin^i her sister away from the toy. Though not yet two 
year.s of age she was capable of being aware of another person's inner states 
that were different from her o\^m. While her behavior was Machiavellian rath- 
er than altruistic, this cjiild deir.onstrated that she could take another's 
iTole; yet had she been a subject in the experiments discussed previously it xs 
doubtful that she could have understood the instructions, much less performed 
the designated role-taking response. 

The final example is in some respects less dramatic and depicts a cogni- 
tively less c^emanding type of behavior, but the child was only 15 months C'lc 
and the conttixt; is more germane to our altruistic concerns. For these reasons 
it will be examined in more detail. The boy, Michael, was struggling with 
his friend Paul over a toy, Paul started to cry, Michael appeared concerned 
and let go of the toy so that Paul would have it, but Paul kept on crying. 
Michael paused, then gave his teddy bear to Paul but the crying continuev:. 
Michael paused again, then ran to the next room, returned with Paul's securi- 
ty blanket and offered it to Paul — whereupon he stopped crying. Several 
aspects of this incident deserve comment. First, it seems clear that Michael 
first assumed that his own teddy wl^ich often comforts him, would also comfort 
his friend. Second, its failure to do this served as corrective feedback 
which led Michael to consider alternatives. Third, in cons\dering the proces- 
ses underlying Michael' s final, successful act, three possibilities stand o^t : 
(a) he was simply imitating an effective instrumental act observed in zha 
past, that is, he had observed Paul being comforted with the blanket. This 
can tentatively be ruled out since his parents could not recall his ever hav- 
ing such an opportunity; (b) in trying to think of what to do he remembered 
another child he had seen being soothed by a blanket and this reminded him oi 
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Faui's blanket — a more complex response than might first appear, since 
Paul's blanket was out of his perceptual field at the time; (c) Michael, as 
young as he was, could somehow reason by analogy that Paul would be comforted 
by something which he loved in the same way that Michael loved his teddy. 

1 favor the last although it does involve a complex response for a young 
child to make. Regardless of which if any of the three explanation^ is cor- 
rect, however, the incident suggests that a child not yet a year and a half 
may be able, with a very general form of corrective feedback (Paul's continu- 
ing to cry when offered Michael's teddy), to assess the specific needs of ar;^ 
other person which differ from his o\^. The same conclusion may be drawn trorn 
a strikingly similar inciaent recently reported by Borke (1972). This is a 
far cry from the five or six years suggested by the laboratory research — a 
.iiscrepancy too large to be explained strictly in terms of Michael's precoc-- 
ity. It is unclear what the crucial variables were — Michael's intense rrioti- 
vation, his familiarity with the other child and the physical surroundings, 
or the corrective feedback which though minimal was sufficient to disconfirm 
his initial more primitively based interpretation of the other's needs. 
(Though feedback was not present in the previously described incident involv- 
ing Marcy, Michael was a few months younger and perhaps this was enough to 
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make the difference between needing feedback and not needing it* ) Further 
study may identify which if any of these factors ^ motivation, familiarity, 
or feedback none of which has as yet been investigated systematically, is 
the more crucial in situations of this kind."^^ 

In conclusion, Flavell's view that "an awareness of perspective differ- 
ences is an occasional and fragile affair initially heavily dependent upon 
direct instigation, for example, explicit instructions to find the other's 
perspective" appears to be correct — although simple feedback rather than 
direct instigation may at times be enough. It also appears that just as "par- 



son permanence" may precede "object permanence" by several months, certain 
forms of role taking in familiar and highly motivacing natural settings may 
precede Che more complex forms investigated in the laboratory by several 
years. The child who can take the role of a familiar person at home may be- 
have egocentrically in complex role-taking tasks in the laboratory because he 
cannot utilize the available cues regarding the inner states of others and 
must therefore rely on his own perspective. In other words, the rudiments of 
role taking competence may be present before the child is two years old — not 
long after he has attained person permanence — although role-taking perfor- 
niance varies with the cognitive and verbal complexity of the particular task. 
C> Awareness of Identity 

The sense of the other as having his owii personal identity, that is, his 
own life circumstances and inner states beyond the immediate situation, has 
been ignored in the literature. The closest to it is Erikson^s conception 
of ego identity which pertains to the individual's own sense of sameness 
'ihrougb time. In support of Erikson's view, it seems reasonable to suppose 
that at some point the child develops the cognitive capacity to integrate his 
own discrete inner experiences over cime and to form a conceptio::-. of himself 
as having different feelings and thoughts in different situations but being 
the same continuous person with his own past, present, and anticipated future. 
Though not a focus of much research, there are some findings that offer clues 
as to v;hen this capacity develops* First, from Piaget^s work on cognitive 
development it appears that during the pre-operational period (2-7 years of 
age) the child does not realize that physical attributes of'objects such as 
mass, weight, length, or number are constant. When the perceptual configu- 
ration in which an object a-pears varies, these attributes are seen to vary 
rather than to remain stable. For example, when a quantity of liquid is 
poured from a low flat container into a high narrow one, the child thinks the 



amount of liquid has been increased even though the transfer took piaco i-ieiore 
his eyes. Or if a row of marbles is spread out he tliinks there are now a^ore 
marbles. 

Kohlberg (1966) suggests that the same is also true of qualitative attri-- 
butes. Most four-year-old children, for example, will agree that a cat could 
be a dog if it wanted to or if its whiskers were cut off* Ly six or seven, 
however, children are llrm in asserting that a cat could not change its iden- 
tity in spite of apparent perceptual changes. Kohlberg also asked four- to 
eight--year-olc children if a pictured girl could be a boy if she wanted 1.0, 
if she played boy's games, or if she wore boy's haircuts or clothes. Ha 
found that "by age six to seven, most children were quite certain that a girl 
could not be a boy regardless of changes in appearance or behavior," in con- 
trast to younger children who were often thrown off by physical appearances 
and thought that girls could change to boys in these ways. This suggests tr.at 
the child has a sense of stabilization and continuity regarding gender by 
about 6 or 7 years of age. 

The findings on racial identity are similar. Proshansky (1966), after 
reviewing the research literature, concludes that a firm sense of one's racial 
identity does not appear to be established until about seven or eight years 
of age. Though the four- or five-year-old child may often use racial terr-^.s lo 
describe himself and others and show a preference for one race over another, 
his racial conception is more apparent than real, that is, he seems to have a 
verbal fluency that is sometimes in error rather than a stable attainment of 
racial concepts. 

Finally, Guardo and Bohan (1971) in a development study of self-identity 
in middle-class white children found that while six- and seven-year-olds rec- 
ognized their identity as humans and as males or females, this was mainly in 
terms of their names, physical appearance, and behaviors — which is consis- 



Loiu wiln ihc finelings on ^eiuicir and racial identity. Their sense of self- 
continuity from the past and into the future was still hazy, however. It wa.s 
not until eight or nine years of age that more covert and personalized dif- 
ferences in feelings and aCLiLudes made a contribution to their sense of iden- 
tity, althouga even then mos. felt that their names, physical characteristics, 
and behaviors were the essential anchorage points of identity. Only one out 
oi" six lelc Lhat the feeling of being a singular and personal individual is 
tl;e main factor tliat provides for continuity across time. 

ll would appear then that somewhere between seven and nine years marks 
the beginning of the child's conception of his owii continuing identity. This 
enierging sense of his o\^m identity may be presumed to result in a broadening 
of his view of others. That is, once he has the cognitive capacity to see 
that his o'.vn life has coherence and continuity despite the fact that he reacts 
differently in different situations, hn should soon be able to do the same with 
regaru to others. He can then not only take the role of others and assess 
their reactions in particular situations but also generalize from these inter- 
actions and construct a mental image of the other's general life experience. 
In sum, his awareness that others are coordinate with himself expands to in- 
clude the notion that they, like him, have their own identity as persons that 
goes beyond the immediate situation. His perspective on others and his inter- 
pretation of their response in the immediate situation is thereby dramatically 
altered. 

IV. Development of Altruistic Motives 
The foregoing analyses of empathy and the sense of the other proviae 
needed background for the following theory of altruistic motivation, which is 
essentially a developmental account of the synthesis of these affective and 
cognitive capacities. 
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A. K^ .^paLhic Distress 

Uevelopmentally first is empathic distr^^ss. As discussed previously, 
this Is very likely a conditioned affective response based on the similarity 
between distress cues from someone else iu the immediate situation and elements 
of one's own actual distress experiences in the past. The neural capacity 
necessary for such a response is minimal and since both classical and operant 
conditioning are possible in the early weeks of life (e.g., Kessen, Haith, 
and Salapatek, 1970) it follows that the infant is capable of empathic distress 
long before he has developed a sense of self or a sense of the other. 

As a result of this lack of self-other differentiation we may assume that 
at least for most of the first year the child is unclear as to who is experi- 
encing any distress that he witnesses and he will often behave as though he 
were experiencing it. That is, he sees the other's distress cues and they 
automatically evoke an upset state in him. He may then seek comfort for his 
own distress. This was recently illustrated by an eleven-month-old child of 
a student of mine. On seeing another child fall and cry, she first stared at 
the victim, appearing as though she was about to cry herself, and then put 
her thumb in her mouth and buried her head in her mother's lap — her typical 
response after she has hurt herself and needs comforting. 

This is obviously a very primitive response. We use the word empathy but 
the child does not put himself in the other's place and try to imagine what \\c 
is feeling. The response is rather a conditioned, passive, involuntary one — 
based on the "pull" of surface cues associated with elements of one's ovti 
past. If there is action, its dominant motivation is hedonistic: to elirair.ate 
discomfort in the self. Empathic distress is nevertheless basic in the early 
developi3\ent of altruistic motivation precisely because it shows that we n^.ay in- 
voluntarily and forcefully experience emotional states of others rather than 
those pertinent and appropriate to our own situation — that we are built in 



such a way chat distress will of ton be contingent not on our owii but someone 
else's painful experience. 
B. ^ >vnpathet ic Distress 

A major change in the child's reaction to distress occurs when he becoaie,^ 
capable of uis tinguishing between himself and others. When confronted with 
another person in pain, he still experiences empathic distress but because of 
this new cognitive capacity he will now know that it is the other person and 
not he who is in actual pain. The recognition that the cth»2r is actual iy 
experiencing the distress transforms the empathy with the victim — a parallel 
affective response — into sympathetic concern for the victim — a more recip- 
rocal response. This is not to deny that the response may continue to have a 
purely empathic component . "^^ The important thing, however, is that the quasi- 
hedonistic motive to alleviate the child's "own" distress (I want to get rjd 
of my distress) gives way, at least in part, to the more prosocial motive to 
alleviate the other's distress (1 want to get rid of his distress); anu this is 
a new addition to the child's repetoire. Tlie transformation of empatnic to 
sympathetic distress occurs in three stages, which are tied to the three levels 
of cognitive apprehension of the other — permanence, role taking, and identity. 
The three stages of sympathetic distress will now be described, following which 
an attempt will be made to probe more deeply into the transition between 
empathic and sympathetic distress, 

Empathic distress and permanence . At the level of person penr.anence the 
child has acquired a sense of the other but only as a physical entity. We 
knows that the other is the victim and his empathic reaction is transfonneu hy 
this knowledge into a genuine concern for the other, but he cannot dis tiaguisr* 
between his own and the other's inner states (thoughts, perceptions, needs). 
Without thinking about it, he automatically assumes the other's states are 
identical to his own. Consequently, although he can sense the other's distress 



he does not understarnJ what caused it nor does he know what tiu' ocher^s neous 
are in the situation. Jhis is off en evidenc^'d in his efforts to help, wji. 
Luniiisl chiefly of giving the other what he himself finds most comforting. i.. 
the exanple cited earlier, Michael's initial attempt to placate his friend is 
a case in point. I have also heard a description of a thirteen-month-old 
child who brought his owr, niother to comfort a crying friend, even thouL;.. cliC 
latter* s mother was equally available; and of another child the same age who 
offered his beloved doll to comfort an adult who looked sad. (At thit; a^^e 
the child* s helping behavior may also at times be quite transitory and the 
next moment he may strike the person he was just comforting.) 

This first level of sympathetic distress is in some way? as primitive as 
the empathic distress described earlier — a passive, involuntary, and some- 
times grossly inaccurate and transitory response to cues perceptually similar 
to those associated with the child's own past distress. It is a significant 
advance, however, since for the first time, though the child's effort may be 
misguided due to cognitive limitations he has the motive to help the other. 
The motive is aroused by the awareness of someone in distress although its 
qualitative aspects, including the conception of the nature and intensity of 
the other's distress and the type of action needed to relieve it, will depend 
on the actor's level of cognitive development. 

Empathic distress and role taking s At the second developmental level the 
child has begun to acquire a sense of others not only as physical entities bur 
as sources of feelings and thoughts in their own right. That is, he is no 
longer certain that the real world and his perception of it are the same thing. 
He has begun to realize that others may have inner states that differ from his 
own and different perspectives based on their own needs and interpretations of 
events, although he may be uncertain as to what their perspectives actually 
are. This advance, as mentioned in the discussion of role taking, is very 



likely L..U result of the child's cognitive development together with experi<- 
onces which his expectations about others, v;hich are based on the assumption 
of identical inner states, are disconf irmed by their responses and he receives 
corrective feedback from Lhe;iu 

The av/areness that the other's inner states though similar to one^s own 
also differ, has profound effects on the nature of the child's response to dis- 
crest>. Thou^a the affective aspect of the distress aroused in him reir;ias es- 
st^ntially the same and he may continue to project his own feelings to tlie vie- 
cim as in the past, these reactions are now only part of a more conscious 
urientaLion to the other's state. The child is, moreover, aware of the guess- 
worr, involved and therefore uses other inputs besides his own empathic distress 
in formulating an image of the other's needs and feelings — such as specific 
inforraation about which acts will alleviate the other's distress and which will 
not. Initially he may engage in trial and error based on his own past experi- 
ence and^like Jichael in the example discussed earlier, alter his behavior in 
rei^ponse to corrective feedback in the situation. Eventually the trial anu 
error and reality testing take place internally and external feedback is no 
longer needed except perhaps in new and complex situations. 

For the first time in our developmental account, then, the child begins 
to make an active effort to put himself in the other's place, although he re- 
mains aware of the tentative and hypothetical nature of the inferences he 
r.akes. His motivation to relieve the other person's distress is far less ego- 
centric than it was and based to a far greater degree on a veridical assess- 
ment of the other's needs. His attempts to help, as a result, are more 
sophisticated and appropriate. 

Empathic distress and identity . Despite the abvious progress, the child's 
response at the second level is still confined to the other's distress in the 
immediate situation. This deficiency is overcome at the third level, owing to 



a significant new input. ' 'u' child's emerging conception of others, as well 

as himself J as continuous p^' ions each with his own history and identity. Tl^iC 

child now becomes aware that oiiiors not only react to situations with feelings 

of pleasure and pain but that these feelings occur within the context of theii* 

larger pattern of life experiences. He continues to rt^act to their momentary 

distress but feels worse wnen he knows it is chronic. lie may also imagine 

their repeated experiences of distress even when these are not reflecttio In 

the immediate situation. In sum, being aware that others have inner st.ues 

and a separate existence beyond the immediate situation enables him to res'pow^. 

not only to their transitory, situation-specific distress but also to 

what he imagines to be their general condition. The transitory and the general 

are ordinarily consonant but when they conflict his response will be determined 

by the latter, since it is the more inclusive hence compelling index of the 

other's welfare (except when the cues of the transitory are so salient as to 

preempt his response). 

This level of development then consists of the syntliesis of empathic <.iis- 

tress and a mental representation or image of the other's general state or 

plight — that is, his typical day-to-day level of distress or deprivation, ciie 

opportunities available or denied to him, his future prospects, and the like. 

If tills image of the other falls short of what the observer conceives to be a 
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minimally acceptable standard of well being (and if the observer's own life 
circumstances place him above this standard) this third level of the sympathet- 
ic distress response will typically be evoked regardless of the other's ap- 
parent momentary state. 

To summarize thus far, the individual who progresses through these three 
stages may reach the point of being capable of a high level of sympathetic 
response to another person in distress. He can process all levels of informa- 
tion — including that gained through his own empathic reaction, immediace 



situational cues, and general knowledge about: the oclier's life ~- jr.t or.c in 
his own mina cae emotions and experiences suggested, and introspect on all oi 
this. He may thus gain an understanding of the circumstances, leelings and 
wishes of the ot.ier, have feelings of concern for him and wish to help — 
while all the time maintaining the sense that this is a separate person from 
himself. 

With further cognitive development the person may acquire the capaoi ty 
to comprehend the plight not only of an individual but of an entire group or 
class of people to whom he is exposed — such as those v:ho are economically 
impoverisiied , politically oppressed, socially outcast, victimized by war, or 
mentally retarded. Since the observer is part of r\ different group, his ou^i 
uls tress experiences may not be qu^ite like those of the less fortunate group. 
Ail distress experiences have much in common, however, and since by this 
stage the individual has the capacity to generalize from one distress experi- 
ence to another it may ba assumed that most people have the cognitive ar . af- 
fective requisites for a generalized empathic distress reaction. Possible 
exceptions are those rendered incapable of empathy by their socialization or 
'./nose status in life has permitted only the most superficial contact witli les^: 
fortunate people (consider Marie Antoinette's aprocryphal "Let them eat cake' 
response to the people who were clamoring for bread). In any case, the syn- 
thesis of empathic distress and the perceived plight of an unfortunate group 
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results in the final level of sympathetic distress. 

C, Transformation of Empathic Distress into Sympathetic Distress 

A key assumption in this theoretical account is that with the develo'^-r.en c 
of a sense of the other the chila^s self-^oriented empathic distress is trans- 
formed into a true s>nnpathetic concern for the other. The question may uc- 
asked, why doesn't the child once he realizes that he is not actually in ciis- 
tress simply feel relieved and ignore the other's plight. The answer requires 
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taking a closer look at the transition between empathic and sympathetic dis- 
tress. 

As discussed previously, the child at first does not differentiate him- 
self and others and when he observes someone in distress he feels it is his 
own distress. He has unpleasant feelings that he wishes would terminate and 
may also experience images of acts by others that will relieve or coiTiforr hir.-. 
perhaps because they have done so in the past. The "he" who is experiencing 
this distress is initially a vague global entity consisting of stirauli both 
from his own body and from the other person, and it seems reasonable to as- 
sume that the unpleasant feelings, wishes and images associated with this 
entity would be transferred to both the separate "self" and the "other" that 
emerge. That is, the properties of the whole become the properties of its 
emerging parts. 

Secondly, the process of differentiation is gradual and very likely sub- 
ject to occasional regression, for example, when the child is fatigued or unde 
tension. This means that in the early stages of differentiation he is for a 
time, as suggested in the earlier discussion of object permanence, only vaguel 
and momentarily aware of the other as distinct from the self. He must there- 
fore go through a period of responding to another's disti^ss by feeling as 
though his dimly perceived self and the dimly perceived other are somehow 
simultaneously — or perhaps alternately — in distress. That is, the seaf 
and the other slip in and out of focus as the object whose distress nr wish.es 
to have terminated. Consider the child of a colleague whose typical response 
to his own distress beginning late in his first year was to suck his thumb 
with one hand and pull his ear with the other. At thirteen months, on seeing 
a sad look on his father's face he proceeded to look sad himself and to suck 
his thumb while pulling his father's earl An early period of subjectively 
overlapping concern such as this, in which the self and the other are 
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experienced as "sharing" the distress would seem to provide a further basis 
for a positive orientation toward the emerging other. The gradual nature of 
self-other differentiation is therefore important because it gives the child 
the experience of wishing the termination of the emerging other's distress 
(as well as that of the emerging self) — thus providing a link between the 
initially hedonistic empathic distress response and the earliest trace of 
sympathetic distress. If the sense of the other were attained suddenly the 
child would lack, this experience aud when he discovers that the pain is some- 
one else's he might simply react with relief (or even blame the other for his 
own empathic distress). 

Though the child now responds with sympathetic distress he is still ego- 
centric and his concern for the other may be due partly to his assumption that 
the other's inner st:ates are the same as his own. When the child develops 
role-taking capabilities the question that introduced this section might be 
reformulated as follows: Why should he continue to be positively oriented 
toward others once he discovers that they are the sources of their own inner 
states? The reason I would advance is that in the course of discovering that 
other's have their own internal reactions to situations the child finds than 
although their reactions at times may differ from his, the differences are 
typically outweighed by the similarities. The role-taking literature, to be 
sure, stresses development of the capacity to grasp another's perspective 
when it differs from ono's own, but this is only to make clear the nature of 
the child's progress away from egocentrism. In real 1 if when he takes the 
perspective of others he is apt to find that it is much like his own except 
for minor variations. In the example discussed earlier, though Michael found 
out that he and his friend differed as to the particular object they would 
want in the situation, the basiz feeling that he initially projected to his 
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friend was shown by the final outcome to be verdical. That is, his assumption 
that his friend's basic emotional needs would be the same as his, was confirmed. 
Thus while moving away from the automatic, egocentric assumption that the 
other's inner states are identical to his own, the child discovers that al- 
though others react as persons in their own right their responses are very 
similar to his own. The realization that his feelings resemble those exper- 
ienced independently by others in similar situations must inevitably contrib- 
ute to a sense of "oneness", which preserves and may even enhance his motivation 
to alleviate the other's distress. 

To summarize, there are three aspects of the child's early response to 
another's distress that may account for the seemingly paradoxical notion that 
self-other differentiation, which might be expected to create a barrier be-- 
tween persons, and empathic distress, which is partially hedonistic, combine 
to produce the developmental basis for a motive to help others. Two of these 
occur in the earliest stages of self-other differentiation: (a) the transfer 
of the unpleasant affect associated with the initial global "self" to its 
emerging separate parts one of which is the mental image of the other person; 
and (b) the subjective experience of "sharing" distress, which is due to the 
gradual attainment of a sense of the othar and gives the child the experience 
of wishing the other's distress to end. The third — a growing awareness of 

the similarity between one's own and the other's independent affective response 
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to situations — occurs during the shift away from egocentrism. When we 
add the fact that all children have the same basic nervous system, as well 
as an increasing capacity for stimulus getferalization on the basis of both 
conceptual and perceptual similarities, and that they have many experiences 
in common during the long period of socialization, it would appear that the 
human po.tential for a sense of oneness, empathy and s3anpathy may well be 
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enormous* The developmental simthesis of empathic distress and the cognitive 

sense of the other postulated here, may thus be a fundamental fact of life 
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for most individuals. 

D, The Role of Cognitive Mediation 

Besides the central role that cognitive development plays in the trans- 
formation of empathic distress into the three forms of sympathetic distress, 
it also has an obvious media tional function throughout. Thus the child *s 
response initially is dependent on the physical similarity between cues of 
the other's distress and those associated with his own past distress. That 
is, he can only respond to visible types of distress such as cries over falls, 
cuts, bruises, and lost possessions. Cognitive development enables him to 
respond on the basis of conceptual as well as perceptual similarities, and 
verbal as well as physical expressions of distress — thus opening the door 
to a host of psychologically more subtle types of distress such as those re- 
sulting from rejection, disappointment, and unfulfilled needs. It also 
facilitates access to the other's perceptual and conceptual perspective thus 
enabling him to make inferences about the other's distress on the basis of 
information about his situation or general life conditions when these differ 
from his own and when the other person is not physically present. Finally, 
cognitive growth may eventually help the individual attain the concept of a 
generalized distress experience which enables him to respond sympathetically 
to types of distress that he has not experienced himself. 

V. Motives and Action 
The focus of this paper is on motives; a full treatment of the relation 
between motives and action is beyond its scope. This topic cannot be igr.cred 
however since the importance of motives ultimately lies in their influence 
on behavior • The assumption implicit in our foirmulation is that motives do 
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relate to action — that both empathic and sympathetic distress predisposes 
the individual to act though only in the latter case does he feel himself to 
be acting on the other's behalf. Developmentally , this means that as the 
child acquires coping skills he will tend to use them in the service of these 
motives. At first, he simply enacts behaviors that alleviated his own dis- 
tress in the past, as exemplified in our earlier illustrations of empathic 
distress and the lowest level of sympathetic distress. Eventually an element 
of doubt enters, role taking and higher levels of cognitive processing inter- 
vene between the motives and the act, and the child's response becomes more 
veridical in terms of the victim's needs. Presumably there is also some sort 
of feedback or reinforcement process throughout, whereby acts which success- 
fully alleviate the other's distress are retained and repeated in the future. 
The corrective feedback that often follows unsuccessful, inappropriate acts 
may lead to trial and error or the operation of higher level cognitive pro- 
cesses that in turn result in appropriate acts* 

To date, there is only slight empirical support for the key point in this 
formulation — that sympathetic distress predisposes the person to act altru-- 
istically. In the intensive nursery school observations by Bridges (1931) 
and Murphy (1937) the younger children usually reacted to another in distress 
with a worried, anxious look but did nothing, presumably because of fear or 
lack of necessary skills. Had they been in the familiar surroundings of the 
home they might have responded more actively, like the twenty-month old son of 
a- colleague when a visiting friend who was about to leave burst into tears 
complaining that her parents were not home (they were away for two weeks). 
His immediate reaction was to look sad, but then he offered her his beloved ted- 
dy bear to take home. His parents immediately reminded him that he would 
miss the teddy if he gave it away but he insisted — as if his sympathetic 
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distress were greater than the anticipated unpleasantness of not having the 
teddy, which may be indicative of the strong motivational potential of sym- 
pathetic distress. In any event Murphy found that with older children 
sympathetic distress was usually accompanied by an overt helpful act. The 
laboratory studies by Feshbach and Roe (1968) and Staub (1970), taken together 
also suggest that preschool and older children typically react to another 
child's distress with both sympathy and attempts to help. Finally, several 
other studies cited earlier when taken as a group provide evidence for a 
similar association between altruistic motivation and behavior in adults. 
That is, witnessing another being shocked or failing in a task typically re- 
sults in both an affective reaction, as measured physiologically, and an 

overt attempt to help (Berger, 1962; Craig & Weinstein, 1965; Krebs, 1970; 
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Stotland, 1969; Tomes, 1964; Weiss et ail. , 1973). 

It would appear then that sympathetic distress is accompanied by ten- 
dencies toward helpful action. Whether it motivates, or is merely associated 
with the action is uncertain, although there is some evidence in one of 
Murphy's empirical generalizations that it may motivate: 

. . .unpreparedness to handle the situation in active terms ac- 
centuates the response on the emotional level. As verbal and 
physical techniques develop to the point where the child can 
cope with a large portion of the varied situations to which he 
is exposed, an active response occurs and there is less likeli- 
hood of prolonged affective response (Murphy, 1937, p. 300). 
Thus when the child overtly helps the other, the affective portion of his sym- 
pathetic distress diminishes; when he does not help, the affect is prolonged. 
This applies both development ally (more action and less affect with age) and 
within the same child at a given age. Latane and Darley (1968) found some- 
thing similar with adults: subjects who helped a person seemingly having an 
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epiletic fit showed less emotion afterwards than those who did not help. 

These findings are all consistent with the notion that sympathetic distress 

predisposes the person to act; acting then reduces the sympathetic distress, 
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whereas inaction does not. 

Assuming that sympathetic distress does create a predisposition to help, 
a question arises concerning the time elapsing between the observation of 
distress and the act. Initially a short latency is to be expected due to the 
child's egocentrism and lack of doubt about the appropriateness of the first 
act that occurs to him. When role taking and ognitive processing begin to 
play a role, a longer latency would appear inevitable. With further increases 
in cognitive processing the changes in the duration of decision time becomes 
problematic. We might expect a reduction in decision time and perhaps in dur- 
ation of affective response, owing to advances in the individual's ability to 
process information rapidly — with the result that in an emergency he could 
more quickly choose among available alternative acts. On the other hand, the 
latency might increase because of the entry of new types of information such as 
that bearing on the cost to the actor of the various alternative acts to be 
considered and thus the increased time required to process this and the feed- 
back infomation. The relevant research is sparse and equivocal* Fellner and 
Marshall (1970) report that most of the kidney transplant donors they inter- 
viewed made their decision instantaneously, with very little weighing of pros 
and cons; Schwartz's blood marrow volunteers, however, took a lot of time and 
agonized over their decision. Many factors within the situation as well as 
differences in personal style undoubtedly govern the latency of the altruistic 
response. 

Though sympathetic distress may predispose the child to act altr listically , 
this of course does not guarantee that he will do so. Whether or not he acts 
depends on other things besides the strength and level of the motive. Action 
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will bu more likely when the appropriate thing to do is obvious and within his 
repetoire, and less likc^ly when there is little that can be done. The costs to 
the observer and the strength of competing motives aroused in him in the situa- 
tion must also be laken into account. Hoffman (1970b) and Staub (1970), for 
example^ liave suggested that American middle-class children are socialized both 
to behave altruistically and to follow the rules , but that in some sit L X ons 
following the rules will interfere with altruistic action. In an individualis- 
tic society like ours altruistic motives will also often be overriden by more 
powerful egoistic motives. It may well be in such a society that altruistic 
motives have a reliable effect on behavior only in situations in which one en- 
counters someone in distress and is not self-preoccupied. 

Pending clarification in future research, I would suggest the following 
formulation of the relationship between altruistic motives and action: (a) dis- 
tress cues from another person trigger the altruistic response system; (b) the 
observer experiences sympathetic distress and his initial tendency is to act: 
(c) if he does not act, for whatever reason (situational counter-pressures, .:or- 
peting motives, lack of necessary skills) he will typically either continue to 
experience sympathetic distress or cognitively restructure the situation so as 
to justify inaction, for example, by derogating the victim or otherwise convinc- 
ing himself that the victim wanted or deserved what he got. 

VI. Guilt and Reparative Altruism 

Thus far nothing has been said about what hanpens when the observer sees 

himself as the cause of the other's distress. Blaming oneself becomes possible 

once one has acquired the cognitive capacity to recognize the consequences of 

his action for others and to be aware that he has choice and control over his 
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own behavior. The synthesis of sympathetic distress and awareness of being 
the cause of the other's distress may be called guilt since it has both che 
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affectively unpleasant and cognitive self-blaming components of the guilt expo- 
rience. 

Personal or true guilt may be experienced directly as the result of 
specific acts of commission or, later, omission (things the person might have 
done to help the other but didn't). This type o2 guilt, which has been found 
to relate to parental discipline (Hoffman & Saltzstein 1960, 1967; Hoffman, 
i970b), differs from the psychoanalytic conception of guilt which is baseo not 
so much on the actual harm done to others as the transformation of anxiety 
over loss of parental love into self blame, and the return of repressed hostiit. 
impulses which are then turned toward the self. Little is known about the de- 
velopment of the guilt response. Though Murphy (1937) re.ports numerous instan- 
ces of sympathetic distress in preschool children she found few examples of 
guilt or reparative behavior. Harming others usually occurred in the context 
of a fight or argument and it was typically a bystander rather than the aggres- 
sor who helped the victim. In the few instances of accidental harm, however, 
the responsible child was sympathetic or made some spontaneous attempt at rep- 
aration. A boy on a swing who knocked a girl down, for example, gave her a 
long ride on the swing afterwards, pushing her gently all the while. Such 
instances suggest that young children are capable of an immediate reaction to 
the awareness of the harmful effects of their behavior. There is also indirect 
evidence that their reaction may extend beyond the immediate situation: Chil- 
dren exposed to parental discipline which points up the harmful effects of their 
behavior were generally considerate of their nursery school peers (Hoffman, 
1963).^^ 

Most of the 10-12 year old subjects, in our unpublished moral development 
research, gave guilt responses to projective story completion items in which the 
transgression committed by the central figure was an act of commission (cheating; 
accidentally harming another) or omission (not helping a small child who later 
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suffered as a result). In raost cases the guilt feelings were followed immedi- 
ately by some dort of reparative behavior which functioned to reduce the ^uilt. 
When reparation was precluded by the story conditions (it was too late for any- 
tiiing to be done) the guilt response was typically prolonged. (ITiis pattern is 
similar to Murphy's finding that sympathetic distress typically leads to action 
which diminishes the actor's affect but if there is no action the affect is 
prolonged.) The central figures in the story were also often portrayed as 
resolving to become less selfish and more considerate of others in the future. 
This suggests that one mechanism by which guilt may contribute to altruistic be- 
havior is to trigger a process of examination and restructuring of values which 
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nay help strengthen one's altruistic motives. 

Experimental evidence that guilt contributes to altruism has been obtained 
in a number of studies in which adults who were led to believe they had harmed 
someone showed a heightened willingness to help others. They did this by en- 
gap,ing in various altruistic deeds such as volunteering to participate in a 
research project (Freedman, Wailington, & Bless, 3067), contributing to a charitabl 
fund (Regan, 1971) and spontaneously offering to h':^lp a passerby whose grocery 
bag was broken (Regan, Williams, & Sparling, 1972). These studies are limited 
.-^^ince they only show short-run effects (the altruistic deed immediately followeo 
the guilt induction) and the subjects were all college students. Together vith 
the story completion data for children, however, they support the view chac 
guilt may result in a generalized motive for altruistic action beyond in^mediace 
reparation to the victim. 

The fact that 10-year-olds show evidence of guilt over inaction is worchy 
of note since the person has really done nothing wrong but just happened fo o<j 
present when someone needed help, and children are not often taught to i.eej. u6.^ 
over inaction. I would suggest that the guilt is due to the observer's sympa- 
thetic distress response to the victim, in combination with the awareness of 
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what he might have done to help if not for his selfishness. Guilt over in- 
action thus appears to have much in common with sympathetic distress — the 
difference being that the observer is aware of something he could have done. 
It is also very likely more advanced developmentally than guilt over the 
actual commission of an act siuce it requires the capacity to visualize some- 
thing that might have been done but was not. 

Existential guilt . The human capacity for experiencing guilt despite 
doing nothing wrong is illustrated even more dramatically in other situations 
The well known phenomenon of survivor guilt in natural disasters and in war 
is c? case in point. A recent example is the Navy pilot whose right arm had 
been partially crippled by schrapnel, who said on being released after two 
years as a Vietnam war prisoner, "Getting released, you feel a tremendous 
amount of p,uilt. You developed a relationship with the other prisoners... 
and they're still there and you^re going away..." ( Newsweek , October 9, 1972 
page 2 7. ) 

This remark suggests that despite a person* s o™ plight he might feel 
guilty owing to the sense of being far better off than others. Lifton (1968) 
also points to the sense of relative well-being as a major source of survi>or 
guilt among the Hiroshima atomic bomb survivors. Despite being seriously 
maimed and disfigured these people typically felt guilty "for selfishly re- 
maining alive" while others had died. Lifton suggests that the 

...survivor can never, inwardly, simply conclude that it was 
logical and right for him, and not others, to survive. Rather 
he is bound by an unconscious perception of organic social bal- 
ance which makes him feel that his surviving was made possible 
by others* deaths: If they had not died, he would have had to; 
if he had not survived, someone else would have* (p. 56) 
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In discussing the idea of the "radiation of guilt" Lifton further highlights 
the contribution of the sense of one^s relative well being to the guilt ex- 
peric;nce , 

...the survivors feel guilt toward the deavi; ordinary Japanese 
feel guilt toward survivors; and the rest of the world feels 
guilt toward the Japanese. Proceeding outward from the core of 
the death immersion each group internalizes the suffering of 
that one step closer than itself to the core which it contrasts 
with its own relative good fortune. - . (p. 499) 

Survivor guilt, like the simple form of guilt over harming another dis- 
cussed earlier, also appears to predispose one toward altruistic action. Thus 
:.ifton states that many respondents felt guilty not only because they sur- 
.ived but also because they did nothing to help others. They experienced an 
intense need to act; and some v;ere able to find through their religion an al- 
truistic act they could perform — praying for the souls of the dead. 
In the n.idst of the disaster I tried to read Buddhist scrip- 
tures continuously for about a week, hoping that my effort would 
contribute something to the happiness of the dead. It was not 
exactly a sense of responsibility ... It was a vague feeling — I 
felt sorry for the dead because they died and I survived. I 
wanted to pacify the spirits of the dead... in Buddhism we say 
that the souls wander about in anxiety, and if we read the 
scriptures to them, they lose their anxiety and start to become 
easy and settle down. So I felt that if I read the scriptures, 
I could give some comfort to th". souls of those who had de*- 
parted. (p. 375) 

Of greater potential interest for altruiSi. is the fact that not only the 
survivor but also the person fortunate enough to have a good and affluent 
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life may be subject to guilt feelings for no other reason than his relative 
well being in comparison to others. The .awareness of one's relative well- 
being may be especially difficult to avoid in an age of instant mass communi- 
cation when one is constantly confronted with direct evidence of the plight of 
others and the fact that one's pleasures and satisfactions in life are not 
shared. Examples may be found among the affluent American youth of recent 

years. Keniston (1968), for example, very neatly captures the essence of 
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this type of guilt (although he does not call it "guilt") and the role of 
seeing oneself as relatively advantaged when he describes his sample of 
young social activists of the mid-1960' s as stressing "...their shock upon 
realizing that their own good fortune was not shared... and their indignation 
when they 'really' understood that the benefits they had experienced had noc 
been extended to others." (page 131--132) 

One of Keniston's respondents, in discussing some poor .Mexican children 
he had known years earlier, exclaimed in a manner vividly illustrating the 
concept of relative advantage and its possible role in altruistic action, 
...I was the one that lived in a place where there were fans and 
no flies, and they lived with the flies. And I was clearly des- 
tined for something, and they were destined for nothing. . .Well , 
I sort of made a pact with these people that when I got to be 
powerful I might change some things. And I think I pursued that 
pact pretty consistently for a long time. (page 50) 

Something between guilt over survival and guilt over affluence is ex- 
emplified by the Black student at Harvard who recently wrote that he and oth- 
ers like him, 

...have had to wrestle with the keen sense of guilt they feel 
being here while their families still struggle in Black ghettoes... 

ERIC 
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The one sure way of easing guilt was to demand 'relevance^ from 
Harvard, v/hich means, in effect, instruction that can be di- 
rected toward improving che quality of life for Slacks as a whole 
in this country... by seeking to relieve our guilt via build- 
ing takeovers, strikes, and other kinds of demonstrations... 
(Monroe, 1973) 

Guilt over survival and over affluence differ jlD certain obvious re- 
spects. The survivor has shared in the other's distress and feels guilty over 
not continuing to suffer, or suffering less than they; his o\>m condition nay 
be bad but theirs is much worse. The affluent youth typically has not sharec 
in the other's distress and the contrast to wiiich he reacts is between p.is outi 
life condition which is extremely good and theirs whioh is extremely bad. XTtiat 
the survivor, tne affluent, and the formerly disadvantaged person have in com- 
non, however, is that they feel deeply guilty not over any transgression but 
over the vast difference in well being that they perceive to exist between 
themselves and relevant others - 

American psychology has long been interested in "social comparison pro- 
cesses" (e.g., Testinger, 1954; Masters, 1972) but the focus has been on com- 
petitive contexts,, for example, the contribution to one's sense of self- 
worth of out-perf oming others. It now appears that in a non-competitive 
context the perception of one's relative well-being may have quite different, 
though no less powerful, effects. Though the observer's well-being may al- 
ways be necessary for sympathetic distress as mentioned earlier, there are ci:'.ie 
as suggested by the phenomena of guilt over survival and affluence, when the 
contrast between the other's life condition and one's own is so great as to 
make one's relative well-being become the salient, focal point of attention. 
Sympathetic distress may then no longer be a r^.sponse to the other's plighc 
alone but to the other's plight in relation to one's ov^m well-being. That 
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is, the individual feels overwhelmed by the knowledge that others suffer far 
greater misfortunes than he, or that he enjoys pleasures that they are denied. 
When this occurs in the absence of any justification for one's relative ad- 
vantage the experience of sympathetic distress may become tinged with a sense 
of guilt. I call it existential guilt, for lack of a better term, to dis- 
tinguish it from true guilt since the person has done nothing wrong but 
feels culpable due to circumstances of life beyond his control. 

Existential guilt may take on some of the qualities of true guilt, how- 
ever. The activist youth in Keniston's sample, for example, appear to have 
concluded that owing to their privileged position, especially their education, 
there is something they can do to alleviate the condition of the less fortun- 
ate and that doing nothing therefore makes them personally responsible for 
.lelping perpetuate the conditions they deplore. For some individuals existen- 
tial guilt may shade still further into a sense of individual complicity or 
true personal guilt, should they come to view their own group as actually 
contributing to the other's plight. This is suggested in the statement made 
by a young educated white woman at a city housing ordinance meeting ten years 
ago. Complaining about housing discrimination against minorities, she stated, 
I cannot be silent and let the burden of shame and guilt that I 
carry be passed on to my children any longer... I am ashamed of 
you, my representatives, as I ^m of my own southern v/hite cousins... 
as I am of those good, white, solid old-family people in this 
country ... The lack of conscience, the lack of concern. . .make ne 
sick, angry, and ashamed. I am ashamed of my own skin, for we 
m/-ke others suffer for theirs... ( Ann Arbor News , Editorial 
Page, September 2, 1963) 

A more recent illustration comes from the responses given by a Congres- 
sional intern to the question, why are so many middle-class youth turned off 
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by the very system which gave them so many advantages and opporuunities : 
. , . these people feel guilty that they have had the highest stan- 
dard of living ever. They feel guilty because while they are 
enjoying this highest standard of living, American Indians are 
starving and black ghettoes are overrun by rats. What they see 
is Lhat in /America. .. all sorts of people are starving. This 
goes on while they eat steak every day* Their sense of moral 
indignation can^t stand this; and they realize that the blame 
rests on the shoulders of their class . ( The New Republic ^ 
November 29, 1970, p. 11) 

These anu otiier statemeuts I have heard which explicitly point up the 
actor's ri.'Iaiive advantage suggest that two conditions are necessary for ex- 
istential guile to be experienced: (a) the circumstances of the other's life 
nubt be vividly imagined and (b) there m':.st be a lack of justification for 
one's relative well-being. The first, a keen sense of the other's plight, 
may require direct exposure to the day-to-day life experiences of the less 

fortunate, hence being witness to the discrepancy in well being as veil as the 
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basic human similarities that exist. Such exposure may be gained through 

tlie kind of close personal contact that Civil Rights, Peace Corps, and Vista 
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volunteers had a decade ago. Continued exposure through books, travel and 
perhaps some liberal arts and social science curricula also play a contribu- 
ting role* Perhaps even more significant are the mass media, especially the 
vastly increased news coverage that instantly brings the scene home to many 
people . 

As regards the second requisite, recent European and American history has 
seen the breakdown of many of the former justifications for relative advan- 
tage . Perhaps the most significant contribution to this breakdown in the past 
century is the emergence and rising acceptance in most developed societies cf 
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equalitarian social norms — all people have equal worth. The diminishec 
hold of traditional religious doctrine such as the Calvinist view of well 
being as a sign of grace is another contributing factor. Of more recent 
importance is the scientific evidence against genetic inferiority, in favor 
of environmental determinism. Finally, one of the last remaining justifica- 
tions in our society, the idea that one deserves what one earns, appears 
only now to be losing its effectiveness owing to recent increases in the 
proportion of people for whom the material basis of their affluence is no 
longer earned but inherited. 

The statements and actions of some of the white radicals of the 1960 *s 
suggest that existential guilt may at times be a far more potent motivating 
force than the simpler type of true personal guilt discussed earlier, since 
it may require continued activity in the service of alleviating human suffer-- 

ing rather than a discrete act of restitution in order to afford one a contin- 
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uing sense of self worth. It also seems likely, as with true guilt, that if 
the person does nothing the guilt will continue, or he might cognitively re- 
structure the situation so as to justify or deny the relative advantage ('^He 
has other pleasures and enjoys living the way he does"; "He is a bad person ana 
brought his misfortune on himself"; "I worked hard for what I have"). 

Another alternative might be to reduce the relative advantage by renoun- 
cing one's privileges or in other ways "identifying with the lowly." This 
may of course take on the character of pure self punishment and cease to be 
altruism. Indeed for some individuals existential guilt may be an obstacle 
to the development of personal competence, achievement and success. As a 
possible illustration of this, in a recent study of achievement and fear-of- 
success motives (Lois Hoffman, In press), a male college student gave the fol- 
lowing response to Horner's (1965) projective story cue ("John finds himself 
at the top of his medical school class") , "John is perplexed upon hearing the 
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news. He^s mad that everything is so assured. Resents the fact that he*s 
hereditarily good and others are not.^' If this response really does reflect 
guilt over competence and if it is at all representative, it might mean that 
existential guilt is contributing to the erosion of the competitive individual- 
istic ethic in che affluent highly educated group in which this ethic has 
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traditionally been foremost. 

In like manner, the search for personal fulfillment in general may be 
hampered by existential guilt. This would throw into question Maslow's dictum 
that once an individual's deficiency needs are satisfied his primary motive 
becomes the attainment of self actualization and peak experience. Perhaps 
v:hen others in society are known to be at a deficiency level, striving for 
personal fulfillment and peak experiences makes a person feel guilty, unless he 
represses the misery of others or resorts to the type of cognitive restructur- 
ing mentioned above. If so, Maslov's formulation would need to be revised as 
follows: Given the awareness of one's relative advantage, the satisfaction 
of one's deficiency needs leads either to the motivation to fulfill oneself 
or to existential guilt. Or, some individuals may strive both for personal 

fulfillment and the resolution of existential guilt; for example, by entering 
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one of the service professions with the aim of helping others. 
A. Guilt and Sympathetic Distress 

Though guilt and sympathetic distress differ it appears from the preceding 
that chey at times overlap and enhance one another. Developmentally , guile 
probably also relates to the levels of sympathetic distress discussea 
earlier. Thus at the second level (synthesis of empathy and role taking) z\\^ 
child will experience sympachetic distress when he is not responsible for the 
other's plight. Whei an act of his is responsible, however, the sympathetic 
distress converts to guilt feelings; and with further cognitive development 
this conversion can result from the awareness of not helping when one might 
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reasonably have been expected to do so. Eventually, with the capability of 
foreseeing the consequences of action and inaction, anticipatory guilt becomes 
another possibility. From then on sympathetic distress may always be accom- 
panied by some guilt, except when the situation clearly rules out the possi-- 
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bility of helpful action. 

Similarly, at the highest level of sympathetic distress, if the focus of 

concern shifts from the other* s general plight to the discrepancy between it 

and tlie observer's relatively advantaged state (in the absence of moral jus- 
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Lification) sympathetic distress may convert to existential guilt. Further- 
more, once the capacity for this dual self-other perspective is attained, 
tiuire is no reason to believe it will be abandoned in subsequent observations 
of unfortunate people. Existential guilt may then become part of all future 
experiences of sympathetic distress. 

To suimiiarize, (a) sympathetic distress is both a necessary developmental 
prerequisite, and a continuing part of the guilt response; (b) guilt is zhe 
synthesis of sympathetic distress and the awareness of one's blame or relative 
advantage; (c) once the capacity for guilt over inaction and relative advantage 
is attained, guilt may be part of all subsequent responses to another's dis- 
tress in situations in which one thinks he might have helped, or he is rela- 
tively advantaged without justification. 

VII. Implications for Socialization 
The theory presented here, that altruistic motives develop out of the 
synthesis of empathic distress and the child's increasingly sophisticated 
cognitive sense of the other, is esentially that of a naturally evolving 
process. Under normal conditions of growing up everyone acquires the capacity 
for sympathetic distress, assuming he is sufficiently secure emotionally to be 
open to the needs of others. The child's socialization experiences may 



nevertheless play an important role by strengthening or weakening the chilu's 
natural einpathic tendencies, shaping his developing attitudes toward others, 
and placing more or less stress on competing motives that may neutralize the 
altruibLic, Though peripheral to this paper, some hypotheses about socializa- 
tion that derive from the theory will be briefly presented in the hope that 
they will stimulate needed research. 

Hypotheses chat follow directly from the theory are (a) sensitivity to 
the needs and feelings of others may be fostered by allowing the child to 
have thti norma], run of distress experiences rather than shielding him from 
them, so as to provide a broad base for empathic and sympathetic distress in 
the early years ; (b) providing the child with opportunities for role- 
c^.king and for giving help and responsible care to others, along with cor- 
rective feedback when he is unable to interpret available cues, should foster 
both sympathetic distress and awareness of the other's perspective as well as t 
ii'itegration of the two; (c) encouraging the child to imagine himself in the 
otlier^s place, and pointing out the similarities as well as differences between 
him and others may also make a significant contribution. 

Another hypothesis is that development of altruistic motives is enhanced 
by exposing the child to loved models (parents) who behave altruistically, 
while communicating their own thoughts and feelings as well as the presumed 
inner states of the persons they help. A special case is the model of con- 
sideration displayed by the parent in relation to the child (e.g., the will- 
ingness, within limits, to accept inconvenience for the sake of the child ana 
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in other ways show consideration for his needs.) To make altruism salienc 
in the child's life the model should also conununicate a general and deep con- 
cern with the moral and ethical dimensions of life within the family and out- 
side it (e.g., in handling such issues as playing with unpopular children) 
and make it clear tnat the desired behavior in any situation can be deduced 
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frum broad principles concerning human kindness and consideration. There is 
some empirical support for the importance of altruistic parental models in a 
study of Civil Rights workers (Rosenhan, 1969), and in the positive relations 
obtained between the altruistic attitudes of college students and their par- 
ents (Rettig, 1956) and between the humanistic moral orientation of pre- 
adolescent boys and their fathers* expression of concern for the feelings of 
a victim (Hoffman, 1970b). 

Since encounters with another in distress involve conflict between 'he 
needs of the actor and the other, the child's prior experience in conflict 
situations especially with peers must play an important role in the develop- 
ment of altruistic motives. Does he emerge from them with little understanding 
of the other* s point of view and the feeling that differences between him and 
them are irreconcilable, or with greater understanding of others as entities 
like himself having similar feelings and needs, and the recognition that dif- 
ferences can be worked out mutually? The outcome depends in part on how the 
conflicts are handled by parents and other socialization agents. It is likely 
to be negative when power assertion and love withdrawal are the usual disci- 
pline methods because they arouse resentment and anxiety and focus the child ^s 
attention on the consequences for himself (physical punishment or loss of 
love) rather than the other's needs in the situation. As discussed elsewhere 
(Hoffman, 1963, 1970a, b; Hoffman & Saltzstein, 1960, 1967) it is inductive 
discipline, which points out the effects of the child's behavior on others 
and perhaps arouses empathy in the process, that helps foster a sensitivity 
to the needs of others even when in conflict with them. Inductions may also 
at times help clarify the other's intentions or point up the similarities be- 
tween the child's and the other's needs and emotions in the situation. Tlie 
objective of inductive discipline in this context is not to make the child 
feel guilty over his actions, although it may have this effect, but to help 
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puL tne feeling of others into his consciousness and thus guide his fucure 
actions . 

Finally, socialization is uncloubtedly a significant f3ctor in deteruiinin^ 
whether a person actually behaves altruistically when so motivated. For one 
thing, certain personality characteristics may be fostered which though not 
intrinsic to altruistic motivation, since not exclusively contingent on the 
needs of others » may nevertheless be important in certain situations. Cour- 
age and autonomy, for example, may be crucial when altruism requires taking the 
the initiative in the absence of group support (London, 1970). Secondly, 
children may be trained in specific ways of aiding others, resolving conflicts 
ana making amends for harm done — by appealing to motives like mastery and 
,iutonomy (''Big boys help others") or pointing out positive consequences of thech 
acts for the recipient ("Now he feels good")- Direct reinforcement of al- 
truistic behavior may also make a positive contribution, althoi'gh total reli- 
ance on this approach would presumably have the effect of making subsequent 
altruistic action dependent on the continuation of reinforcement. 
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Footnotes 

1. This paper was prepared in conjunction with Grant HD-02258 from 
the National Institute of Child Health and Human Development, It is an 
expansion of a paper presented initially at the NICHHD Workshop "The 
Development of Motivation in Childhood" in Elkridge, Maryland in 1972 and, 
in revised form, at the American Psychological Association meetings in 
Honolulu, 1972. 

2. Evidence for altruism in animals is scanty, anecdotal, and ofnen 
subject to alternative interpretations. (See the recent controversy between 
Krebbs, 1971, 1972, and Hebb, 1971.) Several of the reports, however, do 
seem to provide reasonably good evidence for altruistic rescue behavior. 
One is the detailed description of a chimpanzee's response when the exper- 
imenter inflicted pain on her cagemate (Nissen, 1951, page 445). When the 
cagemate screamed, Lia tried alternatively to pull her to safety and to 
attack the experimenter. A week later when the experimenter reappeared and 
her cagemate approached him, Lia strenuously tried to pull her away and con- 
tinued to do so for the one or two minutes that the experimenter remained. 
The behavior of porpoises (McBride, 1940; McBride and Hebb, 1946) also sug- 
gests cltruism. As summarized by Hebb and Thompson (1968) "...the female 
giving birth in captivity. . .was very exciting to the males, one of which be- 
came aggressive. The other females gathered around the one in labor and 
helped ward off the attacking male... When the newborn infant began its first 
gradual ascent to the surface to breathe, another femr.le accompanied the 
mother in swimming just below the infant in readiness to support it if it 
had failed to make the grade..." Porpoises similarly aid wounded adult 
members by raising them to the surface for air. 

Lower forms, e.g., wasps, will sacrifice themselves for the group but 
this is a fixed response to certain physical stimuli, hence irrelevant to 
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man. Genetic predispositions to act probably exist in man, and the higher 
mammals, but they are often contradictory and subject to the intervention of 
cognitive processes. In man we may thus talk about an innate basis for al- 
truistic dispositions or motives — but not behavior. 

3. Campbell (1972) has recently retreated from the above position. He 
now accepts the more conventional view that while an ambivalence between 
altruism and selfishness may be universal in man, only the selfish component 
of this conflict is genetic; the altruistic component is a product of social 
rather than genetic evolution. 

4. Two limitations of this finding should be noted: (a) we do not know 
how many of the subjects would have actually followed through on their commit- 
ment; (b) the high rate of volunteering may be due partly to the fact that 
over 80 percent of the sample were regular blood donors, although there was 

no relation between volunteering and number of previous blood donations and 
an even higher proportion of first-tine blood donors voluuteered to join the 
bone marrow pool. 

5. The research by Lerner (1970) showing derogation of a victim might 
also seem counter-indicative of a general tendency to respond altruistically 
to distress. In one of Lerner' s unpublished studies (1968), however, though 
the subjects who perceived themselves as responsible for the suffering of 
their partner tended to lower their estimation of him, they nevertheless were 
willing to take his place in a shock condition. 

6. Personal communication. 

7. Some theories are more precise about the mechanism involved than 
necessary for our purposes, for example, the view by Lipps (1926) that in 
empathizing we partially imitate the other person with slight movements (in 
expression or posture) and thus create for ourselves inner cues that give us 
an understanding of his feelings. 
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8. Once a person has experienced empathic distress it may itself be 
elicited subsequently as a secondary conditioned affective response to dis- 
tress cues, thus contributing an additional component to future experiences 
of empathic distress* 

9* An exception is Hoffman and Saltzstein (1960, 1967) who viewed the 
synthesis of empathic distress and the cognitive awareness of causing the 
distress as the basis of the guilt experience* 

10. It has been suggested that fear of strangers is a direct response 
to noxious stimuli" (the stranger might approach rapidly) or to the unknown. 
These are unlikely explanations since in the recent research the stranger ap- 
proaches slowly and quietly; and children this age are usually attracted by 
novel inanimate objects. 

11. Furthermore, the complexity of the tasks varies and this affects 
the results. Thus Selman (1971) found perceptual role taking in five-year- 
olds whereas Piaget and Inhelder (1948) did not find it before eight or nine. 
This discrepancy is probably due to the fact that shortly before administering 
the task Selman showed the subjects the entire experimental setup, in the 
course of which they undoubtedly had the opportunity to view the stimulus 
materials from the same vantage point as the other child. As a result their 
estimate of the latter 's perception may have been aided by short-tenn memory. 
Piaget and Inhelder' s subjects lacked such an opportunity and thus had to 
rely entirely on their imagination in constructing what the other child per- 
ceived. 

12. The young subjects' judgments may have been determined by the sit- 
uational cues because these happened to be more salient in the pictures used. 
Their judgments would probably have been determined by the feelings had the 
pictured child's facial expressions been more salient. Only the older chil- 
dren can take both the more and less salient cues into account and see the 
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incongruity. Studies like this are important in illuminating the processes 
that occur in real life, where the young child's '^centered*' interpretation 
of such events is obscured because the situational and personal cues are 
typically consistent. 

13. The amount of feedback needed of course varies with the child's 
developmental level. A less mature child than Michael requires more speciiic 
and direct feedback, which may contribute to the very first stirrings of 
awareness that people's perspectives and needs differ. A more mature child 
requires less feedback, and at some point can supply his own; though his first 
tendency might still be to attribute his needs to the other person, he may 
correct himself internally before acting. Eventually the entire feedback pro- 
cess is short circuited, the person's initial response tendency being based 

on a more veridical interpretation of the other person's state. Even the 
fully mature person might project his own perspective, however, if he lacked 
the necessary information. Unlike Michael, though, this would be done with 
the advance expectation of corrective feedback. 

In a recent laboratory study of conununicative role taking (Peterson, 
Danner, and Flavell, 1972) four-year-olds readily reformulated their initial 
messages when explicitly . requested to do so by the listener but they failed 
to do this in response to nonverbal, facial expressions of listener noncom- 
prehension and implicit verbal requests for additional help ("I don't unuar- 
stand")* They interpreted the latter as a request for help but did not under- 
stand what kind of help was needed. 

14. A final point worth making about this . incident is that it seems to 
have the necessary requisites for a kind of learning experience chat may be 
necessary for the child to rid himself of egocentrism. That is, given the 
requisite cognitive capacity, the child reacts to corrective feedback with 
doubt and finds himself forced to reexamine his prior expectations. If this 
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analysis is correct it is interesting to note that adults who arc present on 
such occasions might often deprive the child of this type of growth experience 
by either giving him highly specific feedback or by carrying out the appro- 
priate helping act themselves. 

15. A fear component inay also be present (what happened to the other 
may happen to the self). 

16. It seems obvious that most people have such standards > however vaguely 
defined they may be. 

17. This does not mean that most people constantly experience such dis- 
tress — a theoretical possibility since one is aware of the ever-present 
human misery in the world — but that they have the capacity for it when the 
misery of others becomes salient. 

18. The plight of the group and of the individual are often consonant. 
When they conflict, the group's plight will ordinarily be more compelling since 
it is the more inclusive indicator of h\xman well being. The distress cues 
from the individual may at times be more salient, however, and preempt the 
observer' s response. 

19. Another possible contributing factor results from the fact that evit- 
pathic distress is from the beginning and perhaps through life, largely, if 
not entirely, an involuntary response. The resulting awareness that other 
people's distress is inevitably accompanied by unpleasant feelings in oneself, 
given the basic positive orientation discussed above, may add to the sense 

of oneness with others. 

20. It should be noted that by "synthesis" we do not mean an instancan- 
eous occurrence but a sequential process in which the empathic and the cog- 
nitive enhance one another. Thus the empathically produced cues within the 
observer serve as one source of cognitive information about ^he other's state. 
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The cognitive understanding of the other's state, on the other hand, may 
trigger, intensify, or give broader meaning to his empathic response. Which 
of the two initiates the process is presumably a function of personal style 
and the nature of the situation. Where there is close contact between obsev-- 
ver and victim the empathic response may be aroused prior to full compre- 
hension of the victim's plight. In ether situations, for example, seeing a 
stranger drowning, cognitive comprehension may precede empathic distress. 

21. DiLollo and Berger (1965) found that exposure to the pain cues of 
a victim in a simulated shock experiment resulted in a decrease in reaction 
time for a button-pushing response. Though this was not a helping response 
the finding further supports the idea that the affective response to another's 
distress is accompanied by an overt response tendency. 

22. The study by Weiss et^ al> > suggests a direct way to test the assump- 
tion that sympathetic distress predisposes the individual to act. They found 
a positive correlation between intensity of distress cues and speed of the 
subject's helping response. The subjects also sweated a lot when exposed to 
the distress cues. It should be possible to find out, using similar procedures 
along with systematic physiological measures of emotional arousal, if arousal 
precedes the overt helping response, its intensity relates positively to the 
speed of the response, and it diminishes right afterwards — all of which would 
be expected if sympathetic distress predisposes the person to act. 

23. We deal here with the general structural basis for guilt. There 
are obviously individual differences: some people feel guilty even when they 
have no choice and some avoid guilt even when they have choice. 

24. This was only true when the parent was generally non-power assertive 
in his discipline pattern. Pointing up harmful consequences by highly power 
assertive parents resulted in the child's showing little considerate behavior — 
suggesting a possible "reactance" effect. 
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25. IL ould be interesting in this connection to follow up the sub- 
jects in Milgram's classic study. From Milgram' s description, many of 

them seemed to feel extremely guilty afterwards. This might be just the kind 
of guilt experience that leads to the personal reassessment and reworking of 
one's value system. 

26. Keniston believes that it is only in non-affluent societies that 
radicals and revolutionaries — *\..Who almost invariably come from privileged 
backgrounds — tend to react with guilt to the 'discovery' of poverty, tyranny, 
and misery." In affluent societies '*the radical feels indignation rather 

than guilt..." (p. 247) 

27. Close contact may produce guilt for other reasons, too. James Agee 
(1941), for example, reported feeling intensely guilty over observing others 
whose poverty put them in undignified and embarrassing positions. Another 
source of guilt is the observer's knowledge that he cannot fully identify with 
the victims because he can return to his former life whenever he chooses. 

28. A sequence that seems to have been characteristic of some civil 
rights activists in the early 1960's is as follows: (a) information about 
conditions in the South led to sympathetic distress which in turn provided part of 
the motive to go there and help; (b) the close contact with poor Southern 

Blacks that ensued led to intensification of the sympathetic distress and a 
heightened awareness of relative advantage, which resulted in existential guilt. 

29. In relating existential guilt to social activism I do not mean to 
imply that it was the only, or even the primary, motive for activism, only 
that it may have been a contributing factor. 

30. In Hoffman's study over two-thirds of the male subjects responded 
to Horner's items with responses indicatins: a negative attitude toward suc- 
cess. In Horner's original work, done seven years earlier, less than 10 
percent of the males gave such responses. (Two- thirds of the females gave 
such responses in both studies.) 
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• 31. Our views on existential guilt seem less applicable to the youth 
of -today than in the mid- 1960 * s . I have interviewed young people informally 
and found several types of responses that might explain the change. The most 
pre. client is that despite their parents* affluence the youth of today do not 
feel relatively aavantaged because of (a) their own worries about finding a 
desirable job and (b) their view that economic conditions have improved for 
minority groups who also now have the favored position in the job market. This 
response — which may contain elements of a backlash — is in keeping with our 
views of existential guilt, although it appears to be somewhat inconsistent with 
the interpretation of the negative evaluation of success given above. Clearly 
more systematic study of these issues is called for. 

32. In the study by Schwartz (1970) cited earlier, 83 percent of the 
respondents who volunteered to contribute blood marrow said afterwards that 
they would have felt guilty or self critical if they had not done so. 

33. Since the person was presumably aware of his and the other *s life 
conditions before this but only now responds to both of these facts together, 
existential guilt appears to be based on a kind of "decentering" in Piaget's 
sense hence more advanced developmen tally than sympathetic distress. 

34. Too much distress, h»^wever, especially if unsatisfactorily resolved, 
may cause the child to built up defenses which desensitize him to the distress 
of others; or result in his being too wrapped up in his own needs to respond 
to others. 

35. There are limits to how far the parent snould go in making sacri- 
fices. If overdone and not balanced with appropriate demands," instead of 
identifying with the model the child may grow to expect others to continue 
to make sacrifices f.or him. 

36. The many laboratory studies showing that children will imitate a 
model who shares, summarized by Bryan and London (1970), are not cited here 
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because the results appear to be due primarily to the demand characteristics 
inherent in their designs. 



